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Feminist Notes 


Organized Women Workers 

HE International Council of Women 
& has issued a questionnaire to the vari- 
ous councils asking for information in re- 
spect to the number of women who are or- 
ganized in professions or trade unions. Le 
Mowement Féministe, of April 2, gives 
the replies received from the Swiss asso- 
ciations. These show that the unions are 
mainly composed of men and women mem- 
bers—the Lithographers and Typograph- 
ers’ Union, which includes only men, be- 
ing one of the chief exceptions. In the 


Union of Telegraph and Telephone Work- 


ers, the women form a separate section 


with a membership of 2,014, as against 


858 men. The membership of Union of 
Hotel Clerks includes 2,781 men and 321 


women; 120 men and 32 women are mem-— 


bers of the Public Libraries Employees’ 
Association; and 5,000 men and women 
are in the Banking Association. 

The associations composed only of wom- 
en members are composed of teachers, 
painters and sculptors, arts and handi- 


crafts, gardeners, and domestic workers. 


The Arts and Handicrafts Association in- 
cludes 900 members, and that for domestic 
workers 1,761. The Federation of Catho- 
lic Workers includes 17,770 members. 


Women of Russia 

‘HE preliminary report of the four 

women Labor delegates from England 
to Russia says that women in Russia are 
encouraged to enter all classes of work, 
including skilled labor, and that they re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work. The en- 
trance of women into industry is facili- 
tated, they report, by the establishment 
of nurseries and kindergartens in or adja- 


cent to factories, where women can leave 
their young children under competent care © 


and in pleasant and sanitary conditions. 
Communal and co-operative dining-rooms 
in connection with the factories also re- 


-lieves their domestic responsibilities, for 


they and their children can eat there. 
Every woman factory worker gets two 
months’ leave of absence with full pay and 
an additional allowance and free medical 
care before and after childbirth. Vaca- 
tions and conditions of work in dangerous 
occupations are equal for men and women. 


Woman’s Movement in India 


AME MILLICENT FAWCETT, writ- 


ing in Stri-Dharma, expresses the 
hope that the enfranchised women of 
India will take immediate steps toward 
raising the age of consent and the mar- 
riageable age for girls, and toward im- 
proving the legal status of the widow. 
All the women of India, except those in 
the provinces of Rajputana and Behar are 
now enfranchised, she states. 


Equal Opportunity 
HE question of equal opportunity for 
women and men in the British Civil 
Service is being given wide attention in 
Parliament. Members of Parliament are 


frequently reported as asking the various 


ministries if women are given equal op- 
portunity with men in promotion and in 
appointment to the higher posts. In the 
Ministry of Pensions it is said that except 
insofar as the work of the department is 


divided between men’s and women’s 
branches, eligibility for the higher posts 


does not depend upon sex. Certain higher 
posts in the Ministry of Health are not 
open to women. The Attorney General 
said there is no discrimination on the 
ground of sex in the Public Trustee Office. 
The Customs and Excise Board also said 


there is no discrimination against women. 


Women's Freedom League 


HE Nineteenth Annual Conference of 

4 the Women’s Freedom League (Eng- 
land) adopted resolutions for the follow- 
ing Feminist measures: Equal franchise; 
eligibility of women for the House of 
Lords; equal opportunities and equal pay 
for women in all fields; equal rights of 
the British woman with the British man 
to change or retain her nationality upon 


marriage; the right of the married woman . 
- to be taxed separately from her husband ; 


equal rights and responsibilties on the 
part of mother and father; equal rights 
of women with men, whether married or 
not, to engage in remunerative employ- 


ment; equal treatment of unemployed 


women, and equal opportunities for train- 
ing in the trades; additional women 
prison officials, governors, and women 
police; equal age of consent for boys and 
girls; and an equal moral standard. 


France Recognizes a Woman's Right 
NEW nationality law has recently 
~& been adopted in France, by which 
it is possible for a Frenchwoman to retain 


her own nationality upon marriage to a 


foreigner if she wishes to do so. 
The sections of the new law relating 


to women provide that, in the case of a. 


foreigner marrying a Frenchman, the 
marriage contract must definitely state 
whether the woman desires to retain her 
own nationality, or if she intends to take 
that of her husband. The same thing ap- 
plies to a Frenchwoman marrying a for- 
eign man. All Frenchwomen who, before 
the passing of this new law, had con- 
tracted a marriage with a foreigner, but 
who have been living on French soil for 
at least two years, have the right to 
regain their own nationality on making 
a declaration before a magistrate. 


Equal Rights 


Washington Women Want Separate Tax 

Returns 
ve of the State of Washington 
) are agitating for a change in their 
community property law which would 
give the husband and wife joint control 
of the community property, and allow the 
income tax returns to be made separately 
by wife and husband on the community 
property, equally divided between the two. 
The Legislative Counsellor, official organ 
of the Woman’s Legislative Council of 
‘Washington, says: 

“Our Washington women desire this law 
to read ‘joint control’ instead of as now, 
complete control by husband of personal 
community property, and only a veto 
power by the wife over real property. For 
such a partnership arrangement makes 
for justice, fair play and, therefore, real 
happiness. No sane adult should be in 


_ the position of a minor toward any other 
adult. Each must be free to enter the re- 


lationship of marriage as an equal part- 
ner, having joint control of community 
affairs and monies or be virtually agreed 


as to separate control and management of 
_ the equally divided properties or affairs.” 


English Labor Women to Meet 


“HE National Conference of Labour 
Women (England) will meet in July. 
Upon its agenda appear five resolutions 
dealing with the demand of English 
women for equal franchise, but on the 
question of equality in industry, its resolu- 
tions call for different treatment of men 
and women, while demanding equal pay 
for equal work, equal opportunity for mar- 
ried women in paid employment, and 
more women doctors. Another resolution 
presented, however, protests against mar- 
ried women’s working when their husbands 
are capable of maintaining them. They 
also call for a fund to help elect women 
to Parliament. The Labour Party now 
has two women in Parliament, and has 
endorsed fifteen prospective women candi- 
daigs for Parliament. 


Women Dairy Farmers in England 
HE report of the Women’s Farm and 
Garden Association (England) shows 
that women are now accepted and estab- 
lished in dairy work in England. This 
organization consists mainly of trained 
and scientific women dairyists. 


Women in English Municipal Office 
NE HUNDRED AND FORTY women 
have recently been elected to munici- 
pal councils in London alone. There are 
six women mayors in different parts of 
the country. 
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The Revolution of Married Women 


has started in the Old World and 


-r HE revolution of married women 


it echoes in the New. Married 
women don’t want to go on as before; 
the old tracks are worn out. As far as 
married men are conerned, they have left 
these tracks long ago, without much ado. 
The right of the stronger? Even this is 
no longer true. 
Today there is everywhere a loud de- 
mand for reform of marriage. This move- 


ment embraces almost the whole globe at | 


the present time. The maker of the laws 
in the young European republics has to 
devote considerable time and energy to it. 
“Why was it all right until now, and 
what is wrong all of a sudden?” ask the 
present masters of the universe, as they 
view this revolt of women. 

Well —to ibe sincere— was it really 
“all right until now?” Or was it that 
nobody mentioned the many, the quiet 
martyrs, who were victims of an unjust 
and unequal world-order; who, for the 
larger part of their lives, lived a joyless 
existence—without the light of intellect- 
ual activity. 

For this intellecual activity is the hap- 


- giness that belongs to man. He has his 


work. He has it, no matter whether he 
decides to marry or remain single. 

On the other hand, let us look on 
woman. She is an undesirable the first 
moment of her life: “Oh, dear, a girl 
only.” “And from’ now ‘on she has a vista 
before her of service, assistance, prepara- 
tions for marriage; no stimulating intel- 
lectual life, no joyous ambitions, no inde- 
pendent work; nowhere the joy of work- 
ing. Perhaps she is trained for a job; 
then she will have to leave it when she 
marries, to be tied down in the yoke of 
house work. Oh, the emptiness of it! 
How tedious, truly how old-fashioned! 
And always she gives work without the 
salt of appreciation, nerve-wrecking be- 


cause there are no bright results, glitter- 


ing for the eye; without thanks, because 
everything is a matter of course. How 


E VOTE, official organ of the Wom- 
en’s Freedom League (England), re- 
cently protested against the announce- 
ment of examinations for the foreign 
office and the diplomatic service, open 
to men only. Of other discriminations 
against women in the British Civil Ser- 
vice The Vote says: 

“Tn this country, women (and they 
must be unmarried) are only eligible for 
posts in the Home Civil Service, and 
Command Paper 1244, issued in April, 
1921, expressly states, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that all posts in the Diplomatic Service 


By Helene Granitsch 


Editor’s Note: Mme. Granitsch, one of the lead- 
ing Feminists of Austria, is a member of the Inter- 
arg Advisory Committee of the National Woman’s 

arty 


often does it occur that there is not even 
a little surprise once in a while. “Woman 
belongs in the house!”’” What fateful slo- 
gan! It may embrace a world of happi- 
ness as well an ocean of woe. Life’s 
greatest sweetness and the darkness of a 
jail! 

Life was labelled by wise who know 
it as a dale of woe and for the heart that 
feels there is always more sorrow than 
joy. Thus has the dreary existence of 


women without the lights of an intellec- 


tual lee way, become one great tribulation. 

Not because she has been made that 
way, but because man found it more con- 
venient to have her so, women’s essential 
qualities have been pronouned to be those 


of the sentimental side. Her faculties of 


thinking have been clipped systematially, 
kept within narrow boundaries. And who 
is the one who enjoys the advantages of 
such a world-order? It is man, of course, 
who, getting stronger and stronger in the 
struggle of the sexes, made himself tyrant 
of law-making as well as king of the eco- 
nomical situation and of politics, where 
States are formed and fates are balloted. 

So it was; for women the sentimental 
life—for man the intelletual life. And 
it was a man who expressed this highly 
righteous situation in the following char- 
acteristic words: 

- Man’s love is the world, 
Woman’s world is love. 

Now, how does this “world” look to us? 
For man it means to be temporarily un- 
limited in space, to comprehend all that 
happens, to be close to and to be with 
everything that exists. 

And what is woman’s existence in con- 
tradistinction to such a life? For her it 
must be sufficient to adapt her ways to 
his just as he wills. That is woman’s 
fate! She may thus find the life of a 
queen or that of a beaten servant—it all 


Women Diplomats 


and in the Consular Service are reserved 
to men. This is one of the regulations 


made by the Civil Service Commissioners, — 


with the approval of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury under 


the order in Council of the 22nd July, — 
1920. Surely it is time that the whole of 


this Command Paper should be with- 
drawn, and that all posts in the Diplo- 
matic Service and in the Consular Ser- 
vices, in the Government Services of the 
Coloniés and Protectorates, in the Civil 


Services of His Majesty in India, and in © 


the Commercial Diplomatic Service and 
the Trade Commissioner Services—every 


depends upon the charater of the man 


to whom fate has coupled her. May the 
shadow, which the man’s intellect casts, 
be ever so small, it must be large enough 
for her. She is compelled to walk in this 
narrow street all her life, with blind eyes, 
with mutilated mind, with clipped wings, 


_ without hope for release. The mountain 


climb of life is for her just a tunnel, there 


is for her no free vista, where light 
beckons. 


. But now comes life impetuous, flowing 
life and knocks on all these many cages in 
America, in Vienna, in Paris, in Prague, 
and in Athens. It lifts the veils from the 
faces in Egypt, and in Turkey. Have 
cheer—women, it becomes bright—there 
is freedom and hope! Life does not have 
to be as it was heretofore—woman is not 
less intelligent than man, her brain is 
not inferior. Those laws that keep us 
down artificially must be eliminated. Al- 
ready changes have been wrought; al- 
ready may women utter their opinions in 
the making of laws, and now we will have 
economic independence for the married 
women and recognition of house work as 
a profession. Everywhere we are speak- 
ing of the right of ‘the parents instead of 
the right of the father, and now and then 
in a modern law-code we find the word 


mother-right. Yes, not only the duty of 
motherhood, which makes a prisoner of 


woman from the beginning to the end— 
but right. Now, woman shall be her own 


master, She shall herself dispose of her 


own body. Freedom and a higher idea of 
responsibility is the — of a new era 
for women. 


Will the women of the world be up to 


this new intellectuality, all of them or 
just a small part of them? Or will they 
but feel the disadvantages of an existence 
which is so thoroughly different in social, 


judicial, and economical regards? Will 


they mourn for the lost protection, for the 
warm tutelage, and long for the soft and 


‘Sweet bread of older days? “Chi los sa”— 


who knows ? Says the Italian. 


one of which is now reserved to men— 
should be thrown open to the equal com- 
petition of men and women. There is no 


woman Civil Service Commissioner; no 


woman among the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury ; and no woman 
member of the Privy Council, which, no 
doubt, accounts for men’s monopoly of 
these Civil Service preserves. Women 
must press continuously for membership 
in all these bodies as well as for the op- 
portunity of competing with men, on an 
equal footing, for all posts in the Civil 
Service at home, in His Majesty’s posses- 


- sions overseas, and in foreign countries.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
To remove all forms of the subjection of 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 


and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by SanaTor Courris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1923, 

by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Mrs. Loring Pickering, N. Y. | 


Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal. Rights 


Why the Emphasis? 

URING the Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Paris the press of the whole civilized world devoted front page space 
daily to the question of equal industrial rights for men and women. A new 
slogan, “equal jobs,” came on the scene, eclipsing the erstwhile “equal suffrage” 

for men and women. 
People both within and outside the Feminist movement. were non-plussed 
at the emphasis given industrial equality. It was as if the entire Equal Rights 
platform consisted of one plank only, that declaring for equal industrial rights 
for the two sexes. The nationality of married women, the rights of the woman 
in the home, the equal guardianship of children, even votes for women in the 
disfranchised countries, these and all other Feminist issues faded into the 
background while industrial equality took the center of the stage. Even 


- while the Congress officially talked about- other matters, around the edges, in 


the lobby, in the rooms of the members, the question of industrial equality 
seethed and boiled. | 

It was like the olden days when every Equal Rights meeting was a suffrage 
meeting, only “equal jobs” had succeeded to the place of honor. 

In this circumstance there is a very vivid meaning. Just as “votes for 
women” in earlier times served to focus and vitalize the Feminist movement, 
sa industrial equality today serves as the fulcrum for the argument. This is 
because in every great movement involving many issues some concerns are 
paramount to the rest and take first place not by chance, but because of their 
functional importance. | 

The first step toward the emancipation of women was obviously the vote, 
because upon the right of suffrage depended the power of women to control 
their legal status. Without the vote they were helpless; it was the one tool 
they must have to secure freedom. : 

It will be remembered that in 1848 among the pioneer Feminists grave 
doubts were entertained as to the wisdom of incorporating equal suffrage in 
the woman’s rights program. It was feared that this radical demand would 
make the whole movement “ridiculous.” But after much argument the equal 
suffrage plank was adopted, and then because it was fundamental to all the 
other issues it came to overshadow the whole program. 

For the same reason industrial equality is destined to dominate the modern 
Feminist movement. This for the very-obvious reason that the most vital of 
all the rights of a free person is the equal right to earn an honest living. 

It is not because of the National Woman’s Party, but because of the facts 
in the case that industrial equality has come to transcend all other issues in 
the woman movement. The emphasis is natural, spontaneous, and cannot be 
diminished or removed, for it is the manifestation of vital fundamental factors 
that root deep in the substance of human liberty. 


A Golden Opportunity 


RS. STEPHEN PELL, Chairman of the National Finance Committee of 

the Woman’s Party, writes us that our Party emblem is ready for dis- 
tribution. The emblem is in the form of a beautiful little polished bronze pin, 
circular in shape, bearing a tiny bas relief of a man and a woman holding 


_ aloft the world. The legend reads, “N. W. P., 50-50.” The pin was designed 


by Miss Vyvyan Donner, a famous poster artist in New York. 
Mrs. Pell has underwritten the cost of making 10,000 of the pins, and by 


careful management has made it possible to net 17 cents for national work on 


the sale of each, pin. When the 10,000 pins have been sold, $1,700 will repre- 
sent the minimal earnings for the Party: The price oftthe pins is 25 cents 
each, although some generous persons have already paid as much as ten, twelve 
or fifteen dollars for one pin. As is noted elsewhere in this issue the pins 
may be had through Miss Esther B. McLaughlin, 51 East 53rd street, New 
York City. Each order should be accompanied by a remittance. 

It is hoped that the State chairmen will order the emblems in hundred 
lots and attend to the local sales themselves, as only by this means can the 
pins be widely distributed. The pins serve a double purpose: not only does 
their sale make money for the Party, but: in addition they advertise Equal 
Rights wherever they are worn. People notice the pins, admire them, ask 
about them, and thus an opportunity opens up for a discussion of Equal Rights. 

This is indeed a golden opportunity and one which should be thoroughly 


“utilized by every State Branch. No member is properly equipped to do her 


work unless at all times she displays the emblem of the cause. 
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tinued to hold the attention of the 
International Alliance through all 
the sessions of the Congress in Paris. 

A resolution dealing with Equal Rights 
between men and women in international 
conventions was passed Saturday, June 5, 
by the International Alliance Congress, 
which concluded its meetings the follow- 
ing day. 

The resolution, as adopted, read : 


ik question of Equal Rights con- 


“The International Woman Suffrage Al|- 
liance Congress holds that any interna- 


tional system of differential legislation 


based on sex, in spite of any temporary 
advantage, may develop into a very real 
tyranny, because of the segregation of 
women workers and by the imposition of 
fresh handicaps upon their capacity as 
wage earners.” 


This resolution was twice redrafted, and 
follows somewhat the general principles 
of the resolution proposed by the English 
organizations. 

The resolution first submitted by the 


Commission on Like Conditions of Work 


‘for Men and Women was not passed by 
the Congress. It stated: 


“That no special regulations for wom- 
en’s work different from regulations for 
men should be imposed on women; and 


_ that the only policy which, while conso- 


lation both permits of the fullest develop- 


ment of the welfare of all workers and 


safeguards their individual liberty and re- 
sponsibility, is that of basing all labor 
regulations or restrictions upon the na- 


ture of the work and not upon the sex of 
the worker.” 


The following specific resolutions for 
equal rights for men and women were 
adopted by the Congress: 


1, Equal standards in pitilic morality 


laws. 


2. No obaitneins in the way of married 
women who desire to enter and continue 
in paid work. 


After being referred back twice to the 


committee, the following resolutions were | 


defeated : 


1. Condemnation of the International 


Labor Office’s Convention, adopted in 


Washington in 1919, for the prohibition 
of paid night work by women. 


2. Condemnation of the International 
Labor Office’s Convention, adopted in 
Geneva in 1921, to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in certain forms of agri- 
culture. 


8. Condemnation of the convention, 


also adopted at Geneva, to exclude women 


from virtually all aspects of the lead- ‘paint 


industry. 


nant with the present trend, ‘of. labor legis: 


~The Congress adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon the International Labor Bureau 
to make an investigation into so-called in- 
dustrial diseases with a view to recom- 
mending measures to safeguard all work- 
ers irrespective of sex. Among those 
speaking for the resolution was Miss 
Frances Sterling of England, while Miss 


Martha Mundt, the delegate from the In-- 


ternational Labor Bureau, opposed it. 
The adoption of the resolution dealing 
with equality for women in international 
conventions came after debate on the ef- 
fects of the conventions restricting women 
in industry adopted by the International 
Labor Office. 

Plans were worked out for a codifica- 
tion of laws permitting women to retain 
their own citizenship upon marriage to a 
foreigner. 

It is significant that Margery Corbett 
Ashby, in her address as president, advo- 
cated and secured the adoption of a 
change of the name of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance to the Interna- 
tional Alliance for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship. 

The Congress also agreed that “legisla- 
tion with regard to maternity should be 
on lines which will not forbid women to 
select and continue their own work, pro- 


_ viding them with such economic and 
physical’ conditions ‘as to make it possible 


for them to bear their children under the 
most favorable conditions.” 

The Six Point Group of England, whose 
president is Viscountess Rhondda, a mem- 
ber of the International Advisory Council 
of tha National Woman’s Party, and one 
of the leading Feminists of the world, 
withdrew from membership in the I. W. 
S. A. as a protest against the action taken 
by the Congress in respect to the National 
Woman’s Party and the Equal Rights 


program. Lady Rhondda’s letter to Mrs. | 


Ashby withdrawing her organization was 
read before the Congress. In it she said: 


“Dear Mrs. Corbett Ashby: 


“Tt is with the most profound regret 
and with a deep sense of the gravity of 


the step which I am taking that I write © 


to withdraw the application of the Six 
Point Group for affiliation to the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

“The methods used in respect to the re- 
quest for affiliation of the National 
Woman’s Party, and with a view to pre- 
venting the affiliation, have been such 
that it would not be possible for the Six 
Point Group to associate itself with them. 
There is therefore no other step open to 
me but to withdraw our application for 
membership. 


~ -prowitg’ fast tis:” 


Equal Rights Before the 


“You will know with what reluctancy 
I have been brought to this conclusion. 
I am sending you this letter, as I feel 
that I must make my position clear to the 
Congress. 

“Yours sincerely, 
~“(Signed) RHonppa, 
“President, The Six Point Group.” 


LUNCHEON in honor of Mrs. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont was given in Paris on 


June 2, attended by a hundred Feminists 


of various nations. Among the speakers 


Viscountess Rhondda, Emmeline 


Pethick- Lawrence of England; Maria 
Verone of France; Gabrielle Duchene of 


France; Crystal Eastman, the European 


correspondent of Equant Rieuts, and 
other eminent leaders of the equal Rights 
movement. 

At this luncheon Viscountess Rhondda 
said that former suffragists are now di- 
vided into Feminists and social reformers. 
and added, “There are those who wish to 
move swiftly and those who wish to move 


slowly. For many purposes it is better 


they should not be mistaken for each 
other.” | 

Miss Eastman, of the restric- 
tive conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Office, said: | 

“We have a new international tyranny 
The International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations is 
all the more dangerous because its de- 
signs are benevolent, and more to be 


feared because it is a super-government 


organized and financed for the good of 


‘the whole world. When the International 


Labor Office presumes to say that women 
must not work at nights for pay, I say 
an enemy is at our gates.” 

Mrs. Belmont said: 


“It is a heartening sign, indeed, to see 
in the stirring among women throughout — 
the world a wholesome impatience to our 
subjection. We ought to be more impa- 
tient. There is no virtue in sitting quietly 
by and accepting the slow processes of 
the evolution of an idea. We can, if we 
choose, greatly accelerate these processes. 
It is of paramount importance that in the 
twentieth century, when nations of the 
world are endeavoring to achieve a closer 
understanding and co-operation, that the 
voice of all.women in international coun- 
cils shall speak with authority.” 


Mrs. Belmont appealed to the women 
“not to cease a day till all women are 
emancipated.” 

At this luncheon, $5,000 was raised for 
the Equal Rights program. 

Jessie Dell, United States Civil Service 
Commissioner, was one of the guests of 
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honor at a meeting held for the women in 
public office throughout the world, at 
which each spoke. | 

On Thursday Ambassador Herrick gave 
a reception for the Woman’s Party dele- 
gation at the American Embassy. 


The National Woman’s Party delega- 


tion, wearing the purple, white, and gold 


regalia, attended church services Sunday 
at which Maude Royden, eminent English 
preacher, spoke. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews, legal re- 
search secretary of the National Woman’s 


Party, and president of the Women’s Bar > 


Association of the District of Columbia, 
spoke on the legal position of women in 


Equal Rights 


the United States, at a meeting at Na- 
tional Woman’s Party Paris headquarters 
at the Hotel Lutetia. | : 

The keynote of the National Woman’s 
Party’s international work in the future 
was struck by Miss Stevens, when she 
said, “National gains must not be lost by 
international apathy.” | 


Feminism in a | ext Book 


ZF a new education of the young is 
: | the hope of true Feminism and final 


sex equality, the publication of “Prob- 
lems of Citizenship” and its use during its 
first year in more than thirty colleges 
and universities marks another milestone 


on the road to Equal Rights. 


I have examined numerous text books 
on sociology, social problems, and cur- 
rent issues, but in this book I find for the 
first time a discussion of Feminism that 


is at all adequate and rightly founded. 


For the entire discussion is based on a 
recognition of the fact that women are 
human beings, not mere functions or 
anomalous members of a strange and 
indefinable class, somewhat like minors 
and somewhat like incompetents. 

The chapters on the woman movement 
are titled “The Whys of the Woman 
Movement,” “Some Existing Inequalities,” 
“Discriminations Women Encounter in 
the Economic World,” (two chapters on 
this basic problem), and “Equality 
Through Economic Independence.” 

Miss Hudnut, who has since writing the 
book become a Founder of the National 
Woman’s Party, is the sole author of the 
chapters on Feminism, I understand, but 
this does not mean that her husband, 
Professor Baker-Crothers of the History 
Department of the University of Mary- 
land, is not just as good a Feminist as 
the book indicates. He is so good a 
Feminist, in fact, that, in spite of ad- 
ministrative opposition, he called in 
Miss Hudnut to give the lectures on 


- Feminism in his course “On Social Prob- 


lems” in Dartmouth College. 


Some reflection of the need for such 


a work as this is shown in the foreword 
of the books which says: 


“Four years of teaching experience in 
a problem course has shown that of all 
the questions considered the woman move- 
ment is accorded the least measure of 
tolerance. Persons willing to examine the 
aspirations of the negro, the laborer, or 
the radical desiring to change the exist- 
ing political and economic system, are 
often unwilling to consider the Feminist’s 
point of view in the same unprejudiced 
spirit. Possibly this is partly due to the 
fact that the woman movement is a sub- 
ject ordinarily neglected in school and 
college. It also bears such a close rela- 
tion to the life of every individual that it 
becomes involved with his personal com- 
fort and prejudice. He finds it difficult 
to regard this movement in the same de- 


By Ruby A. Black 


A Review ‘Problems of Citizenship”’ 
A Text Book by Hayes Baker-Crothers 
and Ruth Allison Hudnut* 


tached and impartial way in which he 


views a problem more remote from his 
every-day existence.” | 


It is to be hoped that the sane, steady, 
and comprehensive discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Problems of Citizenship,” will revo- 
lutionize this attitude in many colleges 
and universities. 


N the chapter, “The Whys of the Woman 
Movement,” Miss Hudnut and Profes- 
sor Baker-Crothers point out that free- 
dom and equality are ideals possible of 
attainment to any large extent only by 
one portion of the population—white male 
citizens, and are a distant goal to females. 
In this short sentence they define the pur- 
pose to Feminism: 


“The woman movement has as its ob- 


- ject the obliteration of the divine right 


of men to rule over women.” 

Referring to the ever-present and ever- 
tiresome argument against woman’s equal- 
ity with the rest of the human species— 
that of her motherhood—the authors say: 

“Nature has decreed that on one sex 
the principal part in creation should fall. 


Nature has not decreed that because one 
sex is handicapped to a certain extent, 


_ because it sometimes has less physical 


strength, society should add to its bur- 
den, should make life more difficult rather 


than easier. Instead of gratitude for the: 


sacrifice the woman makes, for the lives 


she gives the world, the world has taken 


advantage of her sacrifice and has added 
to nature’s demands, sex discrimination 
and barriers.” 


Because society has done this thing 
to women, there must be a definite, uni- 
fied woman’s movement to remove all 
barriers and handicaps artificially erected 
in the way of women’s freedom and inde- 
pendence. | 

The authors mention pointedly that the 
Constitution of the United States, that 
instrument supposed to be the major 
document of human political freedom, is 


for men only, in spite of the fact that even 


when it was being written, such women 
as Abigail Adams were demanding that 
the Constitution should recognize the 
rights of women. Now, 137 years after 


its adoption, it is still true that the Con- 
stitution of the United States guarantees 
freedom and independence only to men. 

Not till the National Woman’s Party 
undertook the task in 1921 was there any 
organized movement definitely working to 
have the equality of women written into 
the Constitution of the United States. 


HIS chapter of the book traces the 

development of the legal and social 
status of women through different social 
cycles, with particular attention to 
women in the United States from Colonial 
times to the present. | 

It is true that many of the legal dis- 
criminations against unmarried women, 
except those against women in indus- 
try, have been removed piece by piece, 
but the traditional and social discrimina- 
tions against women remain, and very 


_ burdensome discriminations against wives 


are still on the statue books, enforced by 
the courts. 

Of the new ideal of marriage, the. 
authors say: : 


“But on the horizon a new ideal of 
marriage is slowly rising. Some few peo- . 
ple have attained it today. It foreshadows 
a form of society, neither mother right, 


matriarchy, nor patriarchy. It may be 


called partnership. Such an ideal pre- 
supposes the Equal Rights of both part- 
ners in society, in the economic and polit- 
ical world, and before the law. Neither is 
the ‘head’ of the household. Neither im- 
poses his heritage or name solely upon 
the family. Neither exacts dependence or 
obedience. Both are on the same plane. 
Both are recognized as free individuals 
with the same rights to ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 


When considering the oft-mentioned 
“privileges” which anti-Feminists tell us 
married) women enjoy under the present 
laws, Miss Hudnut and Professor Baker- | 
Crothers see with clear and unprejudiced 
eyes the adventitious advantages and the 


disadvantages of a system which holds 


the woman in legal subordination to her 
husband, and requires a man to support 
his wife. 

The blind-alley nature of the job of 
housework is pointed out. With no fault 
of one’s own, but through the death or 
desertion of the husband, the housewife 


‘may be suddenly left without remunera- 


tion for the work she must continue to do. 
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June 12, 1926 


HE progress of women in the eco- 

nomic world is traced rapidly from 
Colonial days down, and the existing dis- 
criminations against women in the profes- 
sions, in business, and in industry are 
pointed out. The effects of the industrial 
-yevolution, in taking much housework 
from the home into the factory, with re- 
sultant higher cost of living, and the 
inevitable result of woman’s following her 
historic work into the factory, are related. 
The “wave of war necessity” carried wom- 
en forward in industry, the authors say, 
and add that although the recession of 
this wave will carry women backward 
a little, it will not carry them back to 
where they started. 


The unfortunate attitude of organized 


labor toward women in industry must 
eventually be changed toward one of co- 
operation within trade unions, and a more 
concentrated effort on the part of unions 
to organize women must succeed their 
opposition to women’s entering crafts men 
claimed as their own. 


“Women have been admitted to unions 
not primarily because they have Equal 
Rights in industry with men, have equal 


needs as workers for the benefits of or- 


ganization, and have an equal part to play 
in the movement, but because they have 


forced their way into industry, cannot be 


eliminated, and outside the union consti- 
tute a danger to the male workers. When- 
ever the danger point to the men workers 
has been reached, women have been ad- 
mitted to the men’s ‘unions. Even then 
they are seldom, on an equality with the 
male members,” Miss Hudnut and Pro- 
fessor Baker-Crothers point out. 


The unions have deterred women from 
advance in new industrial fields, and have 
tried to eliminate them from certain 
crafts, in spite of the fact that, once they 
are an unavoidable and ineradicable fac- 
tor in the industry, women are helped 
by the unions. 

The first bar to women’s  ctiinabiles 
in industry is the limitation of their op- 
portunities as apprentices. Employers 


and unions alike limit the apprenticeships 


to which women may be admitted. Cus- 
tom, as usual, gets in its hampering work. 

The next discrimination against women 
in industry analyzed by the book is the 
well-known and destructive inequality in 
pay awarded women workers. Statistics 
showing the comparative wages of men 
and women in different industries and 
different localities are given. The eva- 
sions of employers given as reasons for 
paying women lower wages are relentless- 
ly stripped of their camouflage. 

It is pointed out in this connection that 
women workers have as great responsi- 


bility as men for supporting families, 


and that the proportion of women’s wages 
contributed to family support is higher 
than that of men. Investigations of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 


partment of Labor have proved this to 


be true. 


The handicap of industrial legislation 
which affects women only is clearly seen— 
and this is a real revolution for a text- 
book on social problems. 


Of the inadequate and false basis on 
which industrial legislation affecting 
women only is placed, Miss Hudnut and 
Professor Baker-Crothers say: 


“Science has yet to offer conclusive data — 


showing any peculiar sex need for shorter 
hours or a prohibition of night work for 
most women in most industries. On the 


other hand, a reasonable day’s work under 


sahitary, safe conditions in moral sur- 
roundings is a necessity for both men and 
women and should be insured to both, 


whether in industry, other fields of work, 
or in the home.” 


Women in Government service, women 


in the professions, and the distribution of. 


women workers in the economic world 
are given brief but highly significant at- 
tention. 


Concluding this study of women in the 
economic world, they say: 


“No comparison (of the relative ability 


and achievements of men and women) 
can be justly made between the sexes 
while they receive a different education, 
are given a different set of ideals, and one 
encounters artificial limitations never ex- 
perienced by the other. Men have made 
their progress through co-operation and 


solidarity. Women are only starting.to — 


learn the meaning of these words.” 


HE discussion of the three points of 

view of women’s economic independ- 
ence is one of the most illuminating chap- 
ters of the book. These three points of 
view are: 1. Woman should remain in 
the home dependent upon man for sup- 
port; 2. She should remain in the home 
but should have definite economic reward 
for her contribution to the family income 
through housework; 3. She should be 
equally free with men to determine how 
she shall earn her living, whether or not 
married, and sex should no longer be the 
determining factor as to who performs 
the duties of the home or those of the 
outside world. 

The proposals for a Government salary 
to mothers and of a legal division of the 
family income are briefly studied. The 
third point of view, which is inevitably 
the more equal and just point of view, is 
more extensively discussed, because it 
is one about which there is more diverg- 
ence of opinion. The authors see quite 
clearly that neither a government salary 


to mothers nor any legal division of the 


family income can give real and final 
economic independence to wives. Nor 


_can such proposals at all help the un- 


married woman to find equality of op- 
portunity or pay. As long as most women 
“marry and quit,” all women will be 
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given smaller opportunities the eco- 
nomic world than are given men, whose 
jobs are their life-time work. 


Squarely facing all the issues in this 
discussion, they point out the means by 
which final and permanent economic in- 
dependence may be attained by women 
through an equitable division of labor in 
the home; through the removal of still 
more of the housework from the home into 
the hands of skilled and paid workers; 
and through —— the care 
of children. 

Only one slight confusion is prervernnt 
in this discussion. The authors lay a 
little too much emphasis on co-operative 
institutions for housework, laundry, and 
meal preparation. As far as the Feminist 
is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether these services are commercial or 
co-operative. The only thing that matters 
is that such institutions efficiently han- 
dled and obtainable at reasonable prices, 
shall exist. None of these institutions 
would destroy, in the least, the “sacred- 
ness of the home,” and would certainly 
enable both husband and wife to be eco- 
nomically independent, and both father 
and mother to have an equal share in the 
rearing of their children. : 

This chapter is recommended to all per- 
sons, Feminist and anti-Feminist, for its 
clear view of the need for women’s perma- 


nent economic independence for the ac-_ 
knowledgment of their right to a free de- 


termination of their own lives. 
Of the time lost by women for child- 
bearing, the authors say: 


“All persons, men and women, lose time 
from their economic lives by sickness. 
Child-bearing is to all intents and pur- 
poses an illness. It is peculiar to women, 
but men, too, have certain ailments which 
do not affect women. The sick employee 
does not ordinarily lose his position. The 
child- bearing woman, treated in this light, 
would be given leave of absence until she 
could be spared and was able to return to 
work. Moreover, her special social con- 
tribution to the race would be acknowl- 
edged. Like the discharged soldier’s, her 
contribution would entitle her to special 


consideration. Public opinion would be- 


come an added force insuring her steady 
employment.” | 


Naturally, in a book discussing eight 
large social problems, this one aspect of 
the woman problem is not discussed in 
detail. But it, like the rest of the dis- 
cussion of the woman problem, is clear, 
sane, and stimulating. 

Every reader of Equat Rieuts could 


- contribute to the Feminist movement by 


calling the attention of directors of col- 
lege and university courses on sociology 
and social problems to this book. Is it 
on the reading list of your alma mater, 
your neighboring institution, your son’s 
or daughter’s college? 
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Equal Rights 


News from the F : 


Mrs. Meredith Re-elected Virginia 


Chairman 


HE annual meeting and luncheon of 

the Virginia Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party was held on Thursday, 
June 3, at 1 o’clock, at the University 
Club, Richmond, Virginia. 


Preceding the luncheon a short busi- 
ness meeting was held for the election of 
officers and the transaction of routine 
business. 
1927 are: 


Mrs. Charles V. Meredith, chairman; 
Mrs. Pauline F. Adams of Norfolk, first 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Hill Urquhart, second 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Percy Read, secre- 
tary, and Miss Julia Jennings of Wash- 
ington, legislative chairman. 


Among the speakers were Edith Hough- 
ton Hooker of Baltimore, Mrs. R. K. Flan- 
nagan of Richmond, and Mrs. Pauline F. 
Adams, a practicing attorney of Norfolk. 
Mrs. Meredith presided over the business 
meeting, Mrs. Robert F. Hudson acted as 
toastmaster, and Mrs. Frank Pratt pro- 
nounced suis at the luncheon. 


The Meeting 


HERE have been other annual meet- 
ings of the Maryland State Branch, 
but none to surpass, in point of numbers, 


enthusiasm and unabated interest, the one — 


held Tuesday, June 1, at the Maryland 
Headquarters, 19 West Chase Street, from 
11 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


The officers elected for 1926- . 


The morning session was given over to 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year and the hearing of various reports. 
Dora Ogle made a plea for, Equa. 
Ricguts, saying that each member of the 
National Woman’s Party should take the 
official organ. Every member of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate should 
be the recipient of the paper. At the pres- 
ent time only six States are sending it to 


their Congressmen. Mrs. Ogle expressed 


the hope that when the Maryland State 
Legislature convenes next January the 
members of that, body will. be sent copies 
of Equa Ricuts during the session. _ 

Before the serving of a delightful lunch 
at one o’clock by Mollie Rollman, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 


President, Edith Houghton Hooker; 
first vice-president, Dora G. Ogle; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Townsend Scott: 


third vice-president, Almira Sweeten; 


treasurer, Mollie R. Rollman; correspond- 


ing secretary, Elizabeth Forbes; recording 


secretary, Florence Elizabeth Kennard; 
executive board, Blanche Bubert, Aileen 
C. Erwin, Emilie Doetsch, Florence Day, 
Mrs. Louis Gutman, Mrs. Charles Carter, 
Amelia Himes Walker, Louise Schwarz, 
Mrs. Rosette, Mrs. J. William Funck, 
Mary Bartlett Cullen, Annie Mullen, Mrs. 


George Smith, Florence S. Hanna, Mrs, | 
William J. Brown, Jennie Feddeman, 
- Minnie Rhine, Mrs. Howard N orth, Mrs. 


Charles Frainee, Ida Bohanan, Mrs. 
Thomas Dixon, Mrs. W. H. Thompson, 


Louise Natalie evakeby Vera Fowler 
Lewis, and Louisa Kennard. 

The first speaker introduced after the 
luncheon was Herbert R. O’Conor, State’s 
Attorney of Baltimore City, who spoke 
very forcibly on honesty in public office, 
saying that the more women are placed in 
public positions the will the 
ernment be. 

Lula M. Dryden, international vice- 
president of the Quota Club, gave an 
interesting sketch of the inception and 
growth of Quota, its aims and purposes. 


‘Miss Dryden has the honor of having been 


the first woman purchasing agent of steel 
with six thousand men compeers. 
Mrs. J. William Funck, pioneer Femi- 
nist of Maryland, gave a most inspiring 
and unusual talk on the “Value of Right 


ten Rachel Crowdy at Headquarters 


AME RACHEL CROWDY of Eng- 
land was guest of honor at a recep- 
tion “it National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters in Washington recently. 
- Dame Crowdy is the secretary of the 
League of Nations Section on the Traffic 
in Women and Children. She is the only 
woman in charge of a section of the 
League of Nations secretariat. — 
Genevieve Allen, legislative secretary of 
the California Branch of the Woman’s 
Party, who is staying at National Head‘- 
quarters, was in charge of arrangements 
for the reception. | 


Million Dollar F und 


Treasurer's Report 
EDITH AINGE, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. P. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 


quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 
19, 1926, $1,3832,557.83. 


Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, April 19, 1926, to saa 1, 
1926: 


Per New York City Committee : 7 
(New York City retaining one-half) 


Mrs. H, Lehman $5.00 


Miss Marion Scofield jebvens 5.00 
Mrs. Florence Gilson Law..... 5.00 — 
Mrs. John A. Davis 
Mrs. M. Baron. .50 
Mrs. Emma F. Cochran, .50 
Miss A. Zeckendorf.......... .50 
Mrs. Francis G. Lloyd.......... : 50.00 
Mrs. Warren Pond 5.00 
Mrs. George T. Brokaw.. : 5.00 
Mrs. Marion Cox.... 5.00 
Miss Lillie Guinzburg 5.00 
Mrs. D. Avery.... ; .50 
Miss Jennie M. Mallory, Wis haere 10.00 
Miss Katherine W. Fisher, Ill a 1.00 
Mr. Renato Piola Caselli, Miss 3.00 
Mr. Alonzo Phelps George, Miss...... 5.00 
20.00 
Miss Mathilde Ammen, Mont..., 5.00 


Miss Eva Ammen, Mont ; 5.00 


Mrs. Maude §. Owens, N. Y 3 —10.00 
Mrs. Nellie Hayward, Ariz instined 1.00 
Miss Margaret J. Regan, Ariz 1.00 
Mrs. Margaret B. Hartline, Ariz ai 1.00 
Miss Hester Hunter, Ariz uae: 1.00 
Mrs. M. V. Whitmore, Ariz...... : dues 1.00 
Mrs. Lorraine C. Dean, Ariz. ; 1.00 


Per Santa Barbara (Calif.) Branch: 
(Santa Barbara Branch retaining one-half) 


Mrs. Amanda E. Lindquist ; 
Mrs. Louise H. Allen ‘ ; 3.00 
Mrs. James Whittemore 3.00 
Mrs. Georgiana Lacy Spalding.... ia .50 
Mrs. Alice F. Schott 
Miss Leona Thomas .50 
Mrs. L. G. Singleton ‘ .50 
Mrs. Lillian B. Stevens...... 00 
Miss Louise Adelaide Wood inthis -50 
Mrs. Edith Kelly .50 
Mrs. Ruth EB. Ward .50 
Mrs. Julia R. Dickinson sitet .50 
Mrs. Harry P. Drake 
Mrs. Hleanor T. .50 
House Furnishing Committee 16.00 
Mrs. Oliver H: P. Belmont, 2,000.00 
Miss Vera Brittain, England.... ee” Y 
Mrs. Richard J. Yearwood, Tenn iia 1.00 
Miss Nell F. Mercer, Va 1.00 
Mrs. Sophie Kenyon, Min»...... 10.00 
Mrs. Florence Havens, N. 1.00 
Mrs. Isaac Marks, S. C ; 1.00 
De. Minerva B: 10.00 
Miss Carolina M. Stickle, Fla 1.00 
Miss Ruby Black, D. C.... lissmaen 10.00 


Mrs. Mary K. Das, N. Y.... a 50.00 


Mrs. Caroline L, Babcock, N. Y.. 1.00 
Refund .......... -50 
EQUAL RIGHTS subscriptions (forwarded to | 
EQuaL office) 31.50 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom” ee 6.00 
Reat of rooms at Headquarters...... . 179.69 
Telephone receipts .... san 1.35 


Total receipts, April 19 to May 1, 1926..$2,494.04 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to May 
1, 1926 $1,335,051.87 


THE EMBLEM OF THE N. W. P. 
(A Beautiful Pin). 
IS NOW READY PRICE 25c 
Address Orders to — 
Estuer B. McLaucHiin 
51 East 58rd St. New York City 
Please accompany your orders with 
remittance. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 
Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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